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groping;  hindered  by  the  many  foes  of 
sympathetic  imagination,  custom,  conyen- 
tion,  superstition,  sloth,  pride,  and  hatred 
from  apprehending  our  own  real  nature 
and  neerls  and  those  of  our  fellow-moz'tals;  , 
blinded  by  sin  so  that  we  cannot  behold  thelpii 
desire  of  our  eyes  when  it  is  close  beside 
us. 

The  story,  it  should  be  noted,  is  told 
douhly  in  the  first  person.  Nelly  Dean  is 
introduced  to  us  by  a  stranger "  who 
makes  scarce  any  comment  on  the  weird 
and  wonderful  narrative  with  which  she 
beguiles  the  miseries  of  his  sick-room..  He 
listens  to  her  for  the  most  part  in  silence; 
but  the  first  word  for  us  and  the  last  are 
with  him. 

Emily  Bronte  did  not  lack  the  Irish  gift 
of  humour;  and  I  suspect  she  secretly 
enjoyed  the  howl  of  condemnation  that 
greeted  the  first  appearance  of  her  book,  .^0^ 
and  would  not  for  the  world  dispel  or  allow 
her  friends  (if  in  her  confidence)  to  dispeL 
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the  fog  of  disagreeable  illusion  from  the 
pubhc  mind.  Had  not  she  herself  created 
the  fog  for  a  test?  I  can  fancy  her 
hearkening  in  Haworth  Parsonage  to  the 
distant  chorus  of  hostile  criticism;  on  her 
face  the  expression  of  mixed  wistfulness 
and  carelessness  recalled  by  her  sister 
Charlotte  in  ''Shirley.''  She  is  tolerant^ 
of  the  Nelly  Deans  and  Josephs  and  heath- 
dwellers  in  general,  knowing  that  their 
views  contain  a  germ  or  shadow  of  the 
truth,  content  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
chance  acquaintance,  stranger  yet  alter 
ego  who  himself  refined  by  suffering  will 
hear  and  understand. 

It  is  doubtful  if  she  met  even  one 
Lockwood  in  her  lifetime.  Since  her  death 
many  have  done  her  justice  in  large 
measure;  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  even  her 
admirers  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
marvellous  spiritual  insight,  the  lofty  moral 
purpose,  the  amazing  constructive  ability 
displayed  in  her  grand  prose  poem. 
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Anyone  who  still  accepts  as  genuine  old 
Earnshaw's  account  of  the  finding  of  Heath- 
cliff  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
moral  of  Wuthering  Heights"  is  then 
pointed  against  the  indiscriminate  exercise 
of  charity.  Emily  Bronte,  to  be  .sure,  as 
a  clergyman's  daughter,  may  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  bemoan  the  evil 
results  of  lavishing  kindness  on  ' '  unde- 
serving objects'';  still — well,  she  was 
Emily  Bronte,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  picture 
her  sitting  down  at  her  desk  to  compose  a 
sermon  on  the  worldly  wise,  but  ungracious, 
text,  Do  not  good  in  haste  lest  thou  repent 
at  leisure."  She  is  more  hkely  to  have 
derived  inspiration  from  such  pronounce- 
ments as,  The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be 
visited  on  the  children";  ''Vengeance  is 
Mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  repay  "  ; 
''Pride  goeth  before  destruction  .  . 
"  Open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul  "; 
' '  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they 
grind  exceeding  small  ";  "To  know  all  is 
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to  pardon  all " ;  Love  is  heaven  and 
heaven  is  love.'^  Round  themes  suggested 
by  a  realisatiofi  of  the  truth  of  these  sayings 
was  woven,  without  a  doubt,  the  romance 
of    Wuthering  Heights/^ 

Nelly  Dean  did  not  tell  us  whether  it  was 
from  the  father  or  the  mother  that  the 
Earnshaws  inherited  their  violent  disposi- 
tions and  lawless  tendencies.  The  father 
is  represented  as  having  a  kind  heart 
though  he  was  rather  severe  sometimes/- 
and  as  being  strict  and  grave  with  his 
children,  and  not  understanding  jokes  from 
them.  Nelly  apparently  never  suspected 
her  master  of  being  a  hypocrite,  though 
well  aware  that  his  trusted  servant  Joseph 
is  one.  Joseph's  sanctimoniousness  was^ 
clearly  an  outside  show.    Was  it  a  case  ui 

hke  master,  hke  man  ? 

Emily  Bronte's  verses  reveal  her 
passionate  worship  of  liberty.  Perhaps 
this  devotion  issued  from  a  conviction 
gained  through  painful  experiences  in  her 
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own  family,  even  in  her  own  soul,  that 
deprivation  of  liberty  must  eventually 
produce  licence.  The  startling  lack  .  of 
self-control  exhibited  by  all  the  Earnshaws 
indicates  that  their  discipline  in  childhood 
erred  on  th^  Bide  of  strictness.  Their 
father  may  have  been  himself  the  victim 
of  a  Puritanical  upbringing,  responsible 
alike  for  the  moral  twist  in  his  character, 
his  anxiety  to  hide  that  twist,  and  his 
skill  in  doing  so,  vWas  it  his  pet  virtue 
of  charity,  or  his  darling  sin  of  sensu- 
ality that  he  doted  on  in  Heathcliff?  The 
latter,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  the  gipsy 
seemed  hideou_sJ03lIxdJiei_£yes^ 
Mrs  Earnshaw'&  and  her  son's,  and  the 
*  manif  est  a  tion  of  the_  old  man'  1--R^^'ti^^ty„ 
for  him  had  the  effect  of  drawing  out  in  a 
smguIaF^anner  the  darling  sins  of  every 
member  of  the  faniily,  including  the  adopted 
one.  Thechajigelin 

latent  wickedness  inj3thers_toJbhe  surface. 
A  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  discord  pervaded 
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the  household  from  the  moment  of  his  intro- 
duction to  it,  and  grew  with  his  growth. 
^' Nelly  Dean  was  too  normal  and  wholesome 
to  be  attracted  by  Heathcliff  or  injuriously 
influenced  by  him  ;  that  she  was  not  utterly 
repelled  by  him  and  never  got  rid  of  a 
sneaking  regard  for  him  was  doubtless  due 
to  a  subconscious  perception  and  love  of 
the  Earnshaw  blood  in  his  veins. 

Having  poisoned  the  wells  of  natural 
affection  all  round  by  his  hypocrisy,  old 
Earnshaw  '  *  died  quietly  in  his  chair  one 
October  evening/'  and  by  dying  uncon- 
fessed  left  a  legacy  of  woe,  and  a  heavy 
debt  of  reparation  to  God  and  one  another 
on  the  ill-prepared  shoulders  of  his  children. 

Hindley  Earnshaw  proceeded  to  take  out 
his  wrongs  on  the  pagaK  principle  of  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  toothy" 
and  Heathcliff,  when  his  turn  came  later, 
employed  the  same  method  with  a  venge- 
ance. Charlotte  Bronte,  who  could  not,  or 
dared  not,  or  had  not  permission,  fully 
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to  explain  Wuthering  Heights  to  the 
public,  tried  to  excuse  what  was  considered 
an  over-strong  delineation  of  villainy  in 
Heathcliff  on  the  plea  that  the  character 
got  out  of  her  sister's  control.  Such  an 
apology,  or  any  apology  for  insistence  on 
his  monstrous  wickedness,  should  not  be 
required  at  the  present  day.  We  of  this 
generation,  who  have  Recently  takefi  more 
or  less  active  part  in  a  drama  of  nations 
rending  one  another,  like  fiends,  cannot 
afford  to  hold  up  our  blood-stained  hands 
in  horror  at  the  iniquities  of  Heathcliff  and 
his  kindred.  Eather  must  we  admit  him 
to  be  ''a  very  human  monster^''  and 
applaud  the  honesty  and  courage  of  the 
Victorian  writer  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
depict  the  human  family  in  its  worst 
members  and  most  perverse  moodg  as 
capable  du  tout. 

Catherine  Earnshaw's  sisterly  affection 
for  Heathcliff  was  gradually  heightened  by 
nity.,  by  enforced  repression  of  its  indul- 
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gence;  and  by  the  natural  vehemence  of  her 
feelings  to  a  degree  of  abnormal  intensity 
that  gave  it  the  force  and  feverishness  of 
passion,  and  caused  it  to  be  mistaken  aa 
Such  by  herself.  The  marked  affinity -^JC' 
between  them,  in  her  ignorance  of  theij 
true  relationship,  fired  her  imagination, 
and  was  quite  rightly,  in  the  eircumstajices, 
interpreted  by  her  as  a  sign  that  sh^  ought 
to  marry  him.  Pride  alone  presented  her 
from  choosing  the  nameless  boor  ag 
husband,  as  it  had  prevented  her  father 
from  acknowledging  the  ragged  gipsy  as 
his  son.  Her  actual  choice  was  a  most 
happy  one — better  than  she  knew — but 
being  made  from  a  bad,  or  at  least  aU 
imperfect,  motive  did  not  avail  to  save 
her.  Her  marriage  with  Linton,  however, 
fixed  her  affection  for  Heathcliff  in  a 
fraternal  mould.  When  he  returned^  after 
a  mysterious  absence  of  some  years,  so 
improved,  according  to  her  ideas,  that  it 
would     honour  the  first  gentleman  in  the 
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country  to  be  his  friend/'  she  did  not  rage 
over  the  too  late  removal  of  what  she 
thought  the  only  barrier  to  their  union. 
She  showed  her  joy  at  seeing  him  again  in 
the  frankest  manner  to  her  husband,  and 
felt  so  sure  her  sentiments  did  Edgar  no 
wrong  that  she  expected  him  to  share  them. 
She  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  the 
slightest  temptation  from  within  to  betray 
her  husband  because  of  Heathcliff.  She 
had  an  intuitive  consciousness,  though  not 
a  clear  understanding,  that  the  two  loveS 
were  perfectly  reconcilable.  When  she 
finds  neither  Heathcliff  nor  Edgar  will  have 
it  so  she  is  profoundly  disturbed.  Edgar's 
not  unreasonable  exhibition  of  jealousy,  in 
her  own  words,  startles  and  distresses  her 
shockingly."  When  in  her  temper  she 
exclaims,  ' '  Edgar,  I  was  defending  you 
and  yours,  and  I  wish  HeathcUff  may  flog 
you  sick  for  daring  to  think  an  evil  thought 
of  me,'^  she  instinctively  appeals  to  an 
Earnghaw  to  avenge  an  insult  to  an  Earn- 
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shaw.  Heathcliff's  declaration  that  she  has 
"  treated  him  infernally,"  and  that  he 
will  not  be  consoled  by  sweet  words," 
amazes  her  and  rouses  her  indignation. 
She  would  have  been  quite  willing  to  have 
him  marry  Isabella  Linton  if  she  could 
only  have  believed  he  really  liked  her.  ^ 

1^  The  impossibility  of  making  either  of 
the  men  understand  her  feelings,  or  of 
thoroughly  understanding  them  herself,  at 
length  drives  her  to  frenzy.  In  her  be- 
wildered ravings  she  goes  back  to  the  days 
of  her  childhood.  Only  as  a  child  can  s!ie 
blamelessly  indulge  a  love  she  knows  but 
cannot  even  to  herself  prove  to  be  innocent. 
She  sees  in  the  glass  darkly  the  ghost  of 
the  self  she  starved  through  pride  rise  up 

i^to  reproach  her  as  a  murderess.  |  She  was 
suffering  for  the  sin  of  her  father^  and 
patient  submission  on  her  part  to  the  suffer- 
ing might  have  had  remedial  value  for  her 
own  soul  and  for  his  redeeming  eflScacy, 
for  the  inexorable  law  is  really  a  law  of 
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love.  But  Catherine  refuses  to  submit,  and 
the  law  will  have  to  operate  on  the  third 
generation.  Like  her  brother  Hindley,  she 
rebels  wildly  against  the  will  of  God  when 
it  runs  counter  to  her  own  with  \  But  while 
Hindley  commits  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
despair,  she  stops  at  the  less  complete 
d^efiance  of  desperation.  She  relinquishes 
hei  hold  on  life  not  in  hopelessness^  but  in 
a  mad  hope^  and  pagseg  or  rushes  blindly 
on  to  the  other  world,  leaving  a  tiny  new 
life  fd  be  burdened  witK  the  unpaid  deHt. 

HeathcliJI's  love,  though  less  pure  than 
Catherine's,  was  5ot  primarily  a  love  of  the 
senses;  far  from  it.  When  he  described  to 
Nelly  Dean  how  he  had  opened  Catherine's 
coffin  to  have  a  look  at  her,  and  the  house- 
keeper asked,  If  she  had  been  dissolved 
into  earth  or  Worse  what  would  you  have 
dreamt  of  then?''  he  retorted,  ^-^Of  dis- 
solving with  her  and  being  more  happy 
still.  Do  you  suppose  I  dread  any  change 
of  that  sort?  "   Though  he  worshipped  her 
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physical  beauty,  it  certainly  did  not  form 
the  basis  of  her  attraction  for  him.  His 
mascuKne  desire  of  possession,  however, 
combined  with  an  acute  sense  of  injury, 
rendered  him  fiercely  jealous  of  Linton, 
and  incapable  of  correctly  differentiating 
Catherine's  feehngs  for  them  both.  The 
feminine  instinct  got  nearer  to  the  truth. 
Even  Nelly  Dean,  who  did  not  a  quarter 
comprehend  the  tremendous  tragedy  la 
which  she  played  a  minoj  part,  dimly 
perceived  that  the  two  loves  Were  rightly 
reconcilable.  She  thought  it  no  disloyalty 
to  her  beloved  master  to  twist  a  lock  of  his 
hair  with  ofle  of  Heathcliff's,  and  lay  them 
together  over  Catherine's  broken  heart. 
""""XJue^  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the 
Dantesque  exactness  with  which  Emily 
Brontg  fits  the  punishment  to  the  crime 
in  the  Case  of  each  erring  character  i|I 
^Wuthenng^ 

usurping^  the  Divine  prerogative  of  venge- 
ance, unwittingly  brings  about  the  triumph 
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of  his  enemies,  and  sees  all  his  schemes 
frustrated  by  a  niei^e  child.    His  own  son, 
Seing  born  of  wrath  and_sin,  had  little 
vitality.    The  life  that  sprang  from  hatred 
and  deceit  is  withered  at  the  root  and  never 
flourishes ;  while  for  Edgar  Linton  bids  fair 
to  be  fulfilled  the  prophecy,     The  children 
of  Thy  servants  shall  continue  and  their 
seed  shall  be  directed  for  ever/^  Emily 
Bronte  had  no  morbid  terror  of  evil^for 
she   realised  itg  essentiaX_gQweikssiim.> 
The  devil's  most  formidable  agents^could 
never  be  any  tiling  but  ' '  imps  'l_of_SatayQ 
to  one  of  her  Jofty  stature,  J^Hatred,  how- 
ever noisy  and  destructive,  was  to  her  but 
.a  torrent  destined  to  be  one  day  swallowed 
I  up  m  the  calm,  jnighty  ocean  of  love  .  An3 
so  Heathcliff  is  forced  at  last  to  feel  that 
in  hurting  Hareton  Earnshaw  he  has  been 
hurting  himself,  and  he  dies  loved_and 
"lamented  by  the  son  of  the  man  who  had 
injured  him  and  whom  he  had  injured,  but 
who,  after  all,  too,  wag  hig  brother. 
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Hindley,  for  the  unpardonable  sin^jof 
despair^  incurs  the  heaviest  punishment  of 
all.  He  abandons  the  Christian's  hope  to 
become  the  dupe  of  the  gambler's,  and  his 
death  was  more  miserable  than  that  of  a 
slaughtered  beast.  For  his  sensuality  his 
innocent  son  i^  degraded  and  brutalised  to 
a  level  from  which  he  could  never  have 
risen  unaided.  Hindlej  i^  the  only  one  of 
her  creations  for  whom  the  aiithor^has  no 
work  of  hope  or  comfort,  unless  indeed  he 
might  be  supposed  to  be  given  knowledge 
in  another  life  of  his  son's  rescue  from  the 
pit  into  which  he  had  cast  him. 

^or  Catherine  Earnshaw's  sin  of  pride, 
her  daughter  suSered  not  degradation,  but 
humiliation.    Because  the  mother  loved 
good  lesg  than  evil,  the  daughteL'sJ[ie^ 
too,  was  led  astray  for  a  time,  and  she 
fell  into  the  clutches  of  a  monster .    The  ] 
mother's  wilful,  rebellious  spirit  breaking; 
out  less  violently  in  the  daughter,  leads  her , 
into  captivity  and  temporary  exile  from  all 


i 
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gc^od  and  happiness;  while  the  mothcj- 
herself  has  to  wander,  an  earth-bound, 
ineffectual  ghost  for  twenty  years  after 
her  death. 

Isabella  Linton's  unrestrained  fancy  and 
obstinate  disregard  of  wise  counsel  dashed 
her  against  a  fearful  reality  that  wounded 
her  past  healing,  and  bruised  life  early  out 
of  her  and  her  child- 

Nothing  could  be  more  artistically  done 
than  the  story  of  the  restoration  of  the 
two  famihes  of  Earnshaw  and  Lintofl  by 
means  of  young  Catherine  Linton.  The 
unconsciousness  and  imperfectioHs  of  the 
instrument  by  which  the  doom  is  reversed, 
the  series  of  little  accidents  and  childish 
impulses  and  follies,  apparently  so  trivial 
and  meaningless,  yet  fraught  Fith  such 
important  consequences,  traced  out  to  their 
predestined  end,  satisfy  the  reader  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  and 
that  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  may  well  have 
significance  in  the  vast  scheme  of  the 
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Creator.  And  the  fact  that  HeathcHff,  by 
forcing  Catherine  to  reside  at  ' '  Wuthering 
Heights,*'  frustrates  his  own  fevil  purpose 
in  regard  to  Hareton,  proves  that  the  wickec 
are  as  truly  the  servants  of  God  as  the  good 
We  have  here  the  highest  art  of  simplicity; 
learned  in  Art's  Holy  of  Holies,  the  bare 
and  secret  place/'  described  by  Mr  A.  C. 
Benson  in  his  Thread  of  Gold,"  as  acces- 
sible only  to  the  high  priests  of  Art. 
Mr  Benson  professed  to  be  able  to  give  a 
list  of  writers,  living  and  dead,  who  have 
penetrated  to  the  inner  shrine.  I  am  sure 
the  name  of  Emily  Bronte  is  on  that  Hst, 
and  I  fancy  Mr  Benson  knows  also  the  path 
that  led  hex,  to  the  place. 

Catherine  Linton  seems,  on  first  view, 
about  the  most  unlikely  person  imaginable 
to  hft  a  heavy  burden  of  woe,  or  wage  a 
successful  war  against  Satan.  She  has  not 
much  of  the  heroine  in  her  composition, 
and  she  had  only  the  vaguest  idea  that 
she  had  a     mission  "  to  fulfil.    She  saw 
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herself  as  a  peacemaker,  but  had  hex  own 
little  ignorant  notion  of  how  to  set  about 
the  business,  and  had  to  pay  foig  her 
obstinacy  ifi  adhering  to  it.  With  her 
mother's  courage  and  constancy  and 
capacity  for  ardent  attachments,  she  in- 
herited some  of  her  mother's  pride  and 
imperiousness  and  defective  judgment. 
She  showed  even  a  talent  for  deception, 
doubtless  an  Earnshaw  gift  likewise,  though 
not  markedly  characteristic  of  the  elder 
Catherine.  But  the  younger  Catherine's 
education  was  not  neglected.  She  had 
religious  principles  whereby  her  mistaken 
impulses  might  be  rectified.  Suffering, 
instead  of  driving  her  to  frenzy^  might  serve 
to  purify  and  enlighten  her,  and  with  her 
own  hand  she  put  in  motion  unaware  the 
machinery  of  a  stern  but  salutary  law..  The 
more  she  came  under  the  influence  of  this, 
the  more  her  better  qualities  developed. 
Still  there  w^ere  tares  mingled  with  the  wheat. 
The  spoiled  child  chafed  and  fumed  at  the 
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restraints  and  indignities  to  which  she  was 
subjected,  and  found  a  perverse  pleasure 
in  teasing  and  despising  her  cousin  Hareton. 
Her  contempt  very  nearly  drove  him  to  the 
devil  as  literally  as  her  mother's  had  driven 
HeathcHff  years  before.  But  the  Linton  in 
her— Edgar  Linton  being  throughout  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  Earnshaws — saved 
both  her  and  Hareton,  When  it  was 
brought  home  to  her  that  she  had  done 
wrong  she  confessed  her  fault  humbly  and 
frankly,  shed  tears  of  contrition,  and  finally 
bestowed  unasked  the  kiss  of  peace  on  the 
cheek  of  her  sincere  but  boorish  lover. 
And  so  a  little  true  love,  true  penitence,  and 
right  principle  neutralise  the  poison  of 
much  wrong  principle,  false  penitence^  and 
false  love.  Both  families  are  restored,  or 
soon  will  be,  to  their  rightful  position ;  but 
the  weakened  stock  of  Earnshaw  can  only 
thrive  again  through  being  grafted  on  the, 
in  a  double  sense,  fine  stock  of  Linton. 
Hareton,  instead  of  keeping  Catherine  at 
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Wuthering  Heights,"  goes  himself  later 
to  Thrushcross  Grange. 

The  young  peacemaker  has  no  idea  of 
the  greatness  of  her  achievement.  She 
guesses,  however,  that  she  has  moored  over 
Heathcliff,  and  in  childish  glee  and  spite, 
boasts  to  him  of  her  power  over  Hareton, 
and  taunts  him  with  his  comparative  impo- 
tence. And  then — it  will  be  remembered  by 
readers  of  the  book,  that  Heathcliff,  after 
the  first  Catherine's  death,  cursed  her, 
and  invoked  her  Spirit  to  haunt  him.  ThS 
invocation  was  at  once  partly  anSwefed. 
He  confided  to  Nelly  DeaO  how  he  had 
been  suddenly  comforted  on  the  night  of 
Catherine's  funeral  by  a  sense  of  her 
presence  that  pursued  him  ever  after- 
wards. He  felt,  but  could  not  see  her— 
that  was  the  agony.  ''  I  felt  her  by  me; 
I  could  almost  see  her-— -and  yet  I  could 
not.  I  ought  to  have  sweat  blood  then 
from  the  anguish  of  my  yearning,  from  the 
fervour  of  my  supplications  to  have  but  one 
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glimpse.  I  had  not  one."  Is  not  this 
precisely  the  state  of  a  lost  soul,  conscious 
of  God^s  existence  and  excellence,  yet 
tormented  by  inability  to  perceive  the 
beatific  vision?  And  Heathcliff  is  saved 
from  an  eternity  of  damnation  only  by  the 
one  virtue  of  hope  that  he  never  ceased  to 
cherish  amid  a  host  of  vices.  To  ease  his 
longing  to  behold  Catherine  again  he  had 
her  coffin  opened,  and  was  pacified  a  little, 
as  he  said,  by  the  sight  of  her  dead  face. 
But  this  consolation  was  only  a  forecast  of 
the  living  reality  of  joy  that  awaited  him. 
When  he  learns  from  the  lips  of  one  not 
much  more  than  a  child  that  he  is  powerless 
because  of  her — the  irony  of  it ! — to  deprive 
the  son  of  his  enemy  of  one  supreme  good 
that  will  outbalance  the  heaviest  ills  he  has 
to  bear,  then  the  scales  fall  from  Heath- 
cliff's  eyes  and  he  sees — sees  the  immor- 
tality of  his  lost  love,  the  omnipotence  of 
love  itself,  and  the  demon  which  possessed 
him  for  years  is  exorcised  in  a  moment,  and 
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vanishes  for  ever  in  one  futile  flash  of 
fury. 

Heathdiff's  intellect  was  no  more 
adequate  than  young  Catherine's  to  the 
comprehension  of  what  had  happened.  He 
was  not  aware  of  conversion  — only  of 
having  lost  all  desire  of  vengeance.  He 
did  not  repent  of  his  past  misdeeds;  he 
was  not  the  same  man  who  had  committed 
them.  He  did  not  regard  himself  as  the 
defeated  party,  so  easy  and  sweet  are  the 
victories  of  love  to  the  vanquished.  The 
excess  of  Hght  dazzled  him;  wherever  he 
turned  he  saw  nothing  but  the  reflection  of 
that  light.  He  had  been  shut  out  so  long 
from  the  only  heaven  he  valued  or  coveted, 
because  he  did  not  covet  it  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  desire.  When  he  at  length 
did  so,  and  realised  gradually  that  only 
animal  wants  held  him  back  from  his 
beloved,  a  wild  joy  seized  him,  for  he  had 
never  been  a  slave  to  his  appetites,  and 
though  Nature  agonised  in  the  reduction  of 
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the  body's  resistance,  the  process  was  soon 
completed  and  the  soul  set  free. 

Starvation  of  the  body  may  be  here  a 
second  time  used  to  symbolise  both  the 
spiritual  hunger  of  those  whose  sins  sever 
them  from  the  one  true  love,  and  the  only 
means  whereby  the  lost  Paradise  can  be 
regained.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  taken 
by  violence.  We  must  die  to  all  to  win  the 
AU-in-AU. 

And  this  miracle  of  grace  was  w^orked 
as  quickly  and  quietly  in  the  case  of  Heath- 
chff  as  similar  miracles  are  worked  about 
us  every  day.  To  the  eyes  of  Nelly  Dean 
and  Joseph,  held  by  custom,  no  striking 
radical  change  was  perceptible.  I  he  dead 
man's  face  still  w^ore  to  them  the  repellent 
expression  stamped  on  it  by  a  long  course 
of  wickedness.  No  one  mourned  him  but 
his  other  and  better  earthly  self  whom,  in 
the  person  of  Hareton  Earnshaw  (repre- 
senting Catherine  Earnshaw,  a  still  higher 
self),  he  had  vainly  sought,  in  his  bHndness, 
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to  destroy,  but  could  noitlier  destroy, 
alienate,  nor  cease  from  loving.  Emily 
Bronte  believed  that  each  human  being  has 
not  one  self,  but  myriads  of  selves,  not  all 
of  them  clothed  in  robes  of  flesh  and  blood. 
In  other  words  all  souls  are  one,  all  worlds 
are  one. 

In  pursuance  of  her  artistic  policy  of 
stating  plainly  the  popular  impression  or 
point  of  view,  and  telling  the  deeper  truth 
only  in  parables,  the  author  of  Wuthering 
Heights  "  makes  Nelly  Dean's  last  word 
refer  to  the  vulgar  superstition  of  the 
country  folks  that  Heathcliff  walked  in 
company  with  Catherine  after  death,  and 
perhaps  that  was  the  highest  heaven  such 
elemental  spirits  as  theirs  could  attain. 
But  Emily  Bronte  has  her  own  say  in  the 
matter,  uttered  by  Lockwood  in  his  dual 
capacity  of  speaker  and  hearer. 

Edgar  Linton's  coffin  lay  next  Catherine's 
in  the  kirkyard,  and  Heathchff  ordered  that 
his  own  should  be  placed  on  the  other  side 
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of  hers,  and  the  intervening  panels  of  both 
removed,  so  that  her  dust  and  his  might 
mingle  the  sooner.  With  this  fact  in  mind 
read  the  final  sentences  of  the  book  : 

I  sought  and  soon  discovered  the  three 
headstones  on  the  slope  next  the  moor — 
the  middle  one  grey  and  half -buried  in 
heath;  Edgar  Linton's  only  harmonised  by 
the  turf  and  moss  creeping  up  its  foot; 
Heathchff's  still  bare. 

1  lingered  round  them  under  the 
benign  sky,  watched  the  moths  fluttering 
among  the  heath  and  harebells,  listened  to 
the  soft  wind  breathing  through  the  grass, 
and  wondered  how  anyone  could  ever 
imagine  unquiet  slumbers  for  the  sleepers 
in  that  quiet  earth /'^ 

This  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  poetic 
and  delicately  suggestive  conclusions  ever 
given  to  a  story.  Does  it  not  convey  some- 
thing more  than  cold  philosophic  reflection 
on  Nature's  sublime  indifference  to  human 
loves  and  hates?   A  blessed  light  fills  that 
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benign  sky.  The  soft  wind  in  the  grass 
has  sweet  secrets  to  whisper  to  the  sleepers 
below,  to  the  watcher  above.  And  may 
not  the  disposition  of  their  coffins  be  meant 
to  symbolise  the  relations  of  the  lovers  in 
eternity,  to  indicate  that  they  reached,  or 
would  ultimately  reach,  a  state  of  perfect 
peace  and  pure  spiritual  union,  w^ith  their 
good  angel,  unrecognised  by  them  in  mortal 
life,  no  longer  betw^een  but  for  ever  beside 
them. 
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